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THE FUNCTION OF LAN- 
GUAGES IN GLOBAL WAR’ 


To say that languages are important in the 
present emergency is an understatement. In 
actual combat, they may not play so paramount 
a role as guns, planes, and tanks, but almost 
every dispatch from our far-flung battle fronts 
informs us that their role is of signifieance— 
often of absolute significance—to the men who 
are doing the fighting. 

Take for instance the incident of the Amer- 
ican unit advancing into Tunisia, that caught 
a German patrol in the act of laying a mine 
field across the path of the Allied advance. 
The Germans put up no resistance and seemed 
glad enough to be taken prisoners. The first 
concern of the American commanding officer 
was to get them to remove the mines they had 
just laid. But here a major language difficulty 
arose. None of the Americans, including the 
commanding officer, spoke any German. The 
Germans probably understood English, but none 
of them would admit it. The advance had to 
be held up until an interpreter arrived on the 
scene, about two hours later. 

Another press release tells the story of an 
Ameriean scouting party in Algeria that had 
been sent out to reassure the natives after the 


1 Based on an address before a joint meeting of 
the American Associations of Teachers of French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, Slavic, and Clas- 
sical Languages at Columbia University, Saturday, 
January 16, 1943. 





By 
MARIO A. PEI 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The name and New York City 
address of the officer who did the reassuring 


occupation. 


are specifically mentioned in the news item, 
because “he was the only member of the party 
who spoke French.” (General Eisenhower, by 
the way, also had only one member of his im- 
mediate staff who could speak French). 

At Oran, an American corporal (a former 
enjoyed the unique 
This 
plishment enabled him to eapture 75 native 
had 
told them 


the situation and promised they would be free 


beverage manufacturer) 


distinction of speaking Arabie. accom- 


soldiers and a French officer whom he 


found asleep in their barracks. “I 


in a couple of days,” is the way he relates the 
incident; “They were very friendly.” 

By way of contrast, a photo release shows us 
a “perplexed British Tommy” who scratches 
his head and finds, says the eaption, “over- 
abundance of signs no help in determining 
which way he should head to catch up with the 
fleeing enemy in Egypt.” The signs in ques- 
tion, had he been able to read them, would have 
told him to go to the right if he wanted to catch 
the Nazis (‘Feldpost”; 
“Feldlazarett”; “Armee Nachrichten Lager’’) ; 


**Zahnersatzstelle” ; 


to the left if he preferred Italian company 


(“Intendenza”; ‘“Commissariato di Movimen- 


to”; “Plotone Artieri’”’; “Sezione Antincendy’). 


On the Pacifie front, our enemies are much 
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better linguistically equipped with respect to us 
than we are with respect to them. Large num- 
bers of Japanese soldiers speak English, which 
is the predominant foreign language taught in 
their high schools and colleges, and the only 
criticism that has been voiced of their command 
of our language is that “it’s too darned per- 
fect.” (This the 
Marines who ordered his machine guns to start 
shooting after he heard the following from the 
dark bush: “Please do not open fire; we are 
an American scouting party, returning from a 
“No Marine would 


came from a sergeant of 


reconnoitering mission.’ ) 
ever talk that good!” was the sergeant’s further 
comment on the unsuccessful Jap surprise at- 
tack. 

All of which goes to show that to the indi- 
vidual soldier and to the military unit, knowl- 
edge or lack of knowledge of the language of 
an ally or enemy or the population of an oecu- 
pied country may spell the difference between 
life and death, eseape and capture, survival and 
extinction, success and failure. In less strin- 
gent military situations, it spells the difference 
between comfort and discomfort. One Army 
nurse writes to her father: “My only regret is 
that I didn’t take your advice and study my 
French. Now I need it!’; while a correspon- 
dent from Oran writes: “A really comic sight 
is one of our boys standing on the street with 
an English-French dictionary in his hand, talk- 
ing to a girl and looking up each word as he 
speaks it.” 

These are glimpses of actual life from the war 
They show what our soldiers are up 
But if we needed any additional con- 


fronts. 
against. 
firmation of the importance of languages in 
global war, we could simply refer to our own 
President, who found it expedient to address 
the population of France and French North 
Africa personally and in French when the 
American occupation began. 

All this leads to an interesting and very prac- 
tical consideration. What kind of war courses 
shall be taught in our high schools, colleges, and 
universities to boys and even girls who will 
enter the armed services? Shall it be, as some 
advocate, physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
shopwork, with the languages left out? Far be 
it from us to belittle the role of physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics in modern warfare. But 
those sciences demand long hours and high 
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specialization before they ean become effective 
in actual combat, and they are used only by a 
fraction, the technically specialized section, of 
an army. Languages, on the other hand, are 
of universal use and do not require such high 
specialization. A language becomes of practi- 
cal use the minute a word or a phrase or a 
sentence of it is learned. A mere smattering 
of physics, chemistry, algebra, or shopwork will 
prove of little practical use to the parachutist 
who comes down in French territory or the 
Ranger who sets foot on hostile soil. But the 
ability to say: “Which way is Toulon? To 
the right or to the left?” and to grasp the 
answer may prove of signal value. 

The Federal government, through its various 
agencies, far from opposing languages and lan- 
guage study, actively encourages both. Lan- 
guages, the common ones taught in high school 
and eollege and the more obscure and distant 
ones, are craved by the government. There is 
a constant eall for specialists in languages 
ranging all the way from French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian to Fanti, Ewe, Haussa, 
and Burmese, in all branches of the government 
service. Only a few days ago an urgent call 
for translators in Italian, German, and Portu- 
guese by one of the government bureaus ap- 
peared in the daily press. Some of my own 
students have answered the government’s call 
for specialists in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Roumanian, and Japanese. 

Publie opinion through the press and the 
radio clearly indicates its desire for more and 
better language instruction. One could fill 
pages with a simple bibliographical account of 
articles and news items about languages that 
have been appearing in recent times in our 
magazines and newspapers. 

There is even more unanimous agreement on 
the role of languages in the postwar world. 
Whatever the political arrangement may be that 
will arise out of the present struggle, one thing 
is certain: international communications of all 
sorts will be on an infinitely greater scale than 
ever before. Languages will be needed, urgently 
needed, by our postwar reconstructors. The re- 
building of war-torn Europe will require a me- 
dium, or rather, many media, of communication, 
and this means languages—the French that most 
cultured Europeans are acquainted with and use 
in their travels beyond their own borders, the 
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German that serves the purposes of a lingua 
franca throughout central Europe, the Italian 
nd Spanish of the Mediterranean world, the 
Russian of our Soviet allies. It is no exaggera- 

n to say that the language taught by our 
llebrew colleagues will step into prominence, 
it only by reason of Palestinian connections, 
ut also because Hebrew is an easy stepping- 
tone to another and much more widely spoken 
tongue—the Arabie that ranges from Casa- 
blanea and Dakar to Cairo and Baghdad. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to state that the ancient 
and honorable tongues taught by our classical 
colleagues will be of signal use, practical as 
cultural—Latin 
excellent key and general introduction to all 


well as because it offers an 
the Romance languages without exception, from 
Portuguese to Roumanian; Greek because, out- 
side of its mighty influence in the shaping of 
western civilization, it is so strikingly similar to 
the modern Greek of our Mediterranean allies 
that in written form at least the two tongues 
are easily interchangeable. The economic and 
commercial relations of the postwar world will 
far surpass anything that has ever been known. 
Our economic interchange with the countries 
of Latin America has been growing by leaps 
and bounds in recent years, and this time there 
will be no turning back. The Portuguese of 
Brazil, the Spanish of Mexico and Cuba and 
Argentina and Bolivia are tongues that are 
with us to stay if we wish to profit by postwar 
opportunities. The tongues of the Far East 
open up to us new economic worlds, not to con- 
quer or exploit, but to trade with to the benefit 
of all parties concerned. Touring and travel- 
ing for pleasure in the postwar world will ex- 
ceed anything hitherto seen. The distance- 
destroying airplane, which is now an engine of 
death and destruction, will revert to its normal 
function of peaceful transportation, enabling 
the person of even limited means to week-end 
in Europe, in Africa, in the Orient, in South or 
Central America. 


Bwemtd@... . 
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If there is one thing that stands out clearly 
from the wealth of material that comes to our 
notice in connection with the linguistic demands 
of the public and the government and the armed 
forces, it is that languages are urgently wanted 
for practical rather than for cultural purposes, 
What 


guages, many languages, for purposes of com- 


temporarily at least. is wanted is lan- 
munication, not a few selected languages for 
grammatical and stylistic correctness and liter- 
ary values. The government and the people of 


America want more French, more Spanish, 


more German, more Italian, than they have ever 
They also want Portuguese, 


wanted before. 


Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, modern 
Greek, Hebrew, even Malay and Pidgin En- 
glish. 
What of 
Chinese wall of isolationism around a purely 
English-speaking United States, the people who 


the people who would build a 


believe we can win both the war and the peace 


without an insight into the languages, and 
therefore the psychologies and points of view 
of other nations, allied, enemy, and neutral? 
They, I think, are to be referred to our Presi- 
dent and War Leader. 


hole large enough for the American people to 


“You eannot dig a 


crawl into, and then pull in the hole after you” 
is what Franklin D. Roosevelt told the Congress 
of the United States in an address on the state 
of the Nation. The President is right. You 
ean’t. The course of prewar technological ad- 
vance, annihilating time and distance, the course 
of this global war, which ealls our soldiers to 
every corner of the earth, the course of the 
coming world-wide peace and world-wide recon- 
struction, point to one certain outcome. Isola- 
tionism is a dead issue. There can never again 
be isolation for us—political, economic, or lin- 
guistic. Whether we like it or not (and we 
shall get to like it as soon as we become used 
to it), we must mingle with other peoples, inter- 
communicate with them, speak their languages 
if we expect them to speak ours. 





AN EDUCATIONAL “LEND-LEASE” 
PROGRAM PROPOSED 
OnE of the most promising of the many pro- 
posals for the educational rehabilitation of the 
countries that have been devastated or otherwise 





impoverished by Nazi occupation is a program 
of “scholarship exchange” recently recommended 
by the United States Committee on Education 
Reconstruction. 

In brief, this program would bring to America 
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from the occupied countries thousands of young 
men and women for a year of resident education 
and training in American universities and tech- 
nical schools. The expenses involved would be 
shared, according to the plan, by the student’s 
home government, the government of the host 
country, and non-public organizations—inelud- 
ing in this country, presumably, the great edu- 
cational Students, after the year 


of residence, would be expected to return to 


foundations. 


their homelands and “accept such tasks inside 
the field of reconstruction and rehabilitation” as 
they would be qualified to undertake. 

The program would have outstanding impor- 
tance, of course, to those countries in which the 
facilities for higher and technical education have 
been deliberately destroyed, in whole or in part, 
by the Nazi overlords—the libraries burned, the 
laboratories demolished, the faculties scattered 
or even “liquidated.” Reports have it that all 
this has happened to a greater or less extent 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway. It 
seems, too, that Italy will suffer as the Nazis 
retreat up the peninsula—if the treatment of 
the University of Naples is a foretaste of what 


and 


will happen in the university centers of northern 
Italy. And the same may be true of France be- 
fore the enemy has been completely conquered. 

In any event, if this very practical and prac- 
ticable program ean be carried out, there will be 
no dearth of students to take advantage of its 


al OAT oe 


benetits. 


“BETTER SELECTION OF BETTER 
TEACHERS” 


Tuk above caption is the title of an unusually 
significant monograph recently published by the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. This organiza- 
tion is an honor society of women teachers, with 
a membership of nearly 20,000, representing 46 
states and the District of Columbia, and limited 
to women who have taught for at least five years 
and who “have rendered some distinctive educa- 
tional service either locally or nationally.” 

This large and highly selected group of ex- 
perienced teachers should be an_ invaluable 
source of data for the study of what is, perhaps, 
the most diffieult, the most complicated, and 
withal the most important series of problems 


confronting American education, namely, the 
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initial selection, the preservice and inservice 
education, and the retention of teachers of al! 
types and on all levels of the educational ser- 
vice. Many investigations have attempted to 
solve one or more of these problems by analyz- 
ing the qualities that characterize teachers whose 
work has been recognized, by one or more stand- 
ards, as highly efficient. In so far as the present 
writer is informed, no prior investigation has 
dealt with so large a group of teachers whose 
excellence has been attested by what is, doubt- 
less, the most satisfactory criterion of success- 
ful effort: the judgment of one’s peers. 

The monograph deals first with the selection 
of teachers, and perhaps its chief value lies in 
the fact that it gives both the way in which these 
teachers were selected and, more significantly, 
their opinions as to the way in which selection 
should be made. <A earefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire was sent to each member of the so- 
ciety, and 5,749 replies were received. These 
represented teaching groups as follows: 104 
preschool and kindergarten; 1,496 elementary- 
school (grades 1-6); 559 junior-high-school ; 
1,443 senior-high-school; 619 university and col- 
lege (including teachers-college) ; and 82 spe- 
cial-edueation. The supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel was represented by 1,109 re- 


plies. Miscellaneous groups made up the re- 
mainder. The largest number of replies (2,065) 


fell in the age-group, 40-50; the age-group, 
30—40, was next with 1,730; and the age-group, 
50-60, third, with 1,206. 

The classification of the replies to various 
questions is indieated by the following chapter 
headings: “Faetors That Brought Us_ into 
Teaching’; “How Our Members Secured Their 
First Positions”; “How Were Teachers Chosen 
for Their Present Positions?”; ‘‘Where Did Our 
Members Receive Their Edueation?”; “How 
Can Teacher-Edueating Institutions Help?”; 
“What Factors Should Guide Employers in 
Teacher Selection?”; “Re-evaluation of Teach- 
ers”; and “Teacher Opinion on Needed 
Changes.” 

M. Margaret Stroh, professor of English, 
Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), 
and chairman of the committee of the society 
that prepared the monograph, is the author of 
Part I, summarized above. Part II, “A Study 
of Teacher-Educating Institutions,” including 
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chapters on the selection of prospective teachers 
by liberal-arts colleges and universities and by 
Vera M. 
Butler, associate professor of education, Con- 
necticut New 
Part III, “Summary of Studies on Teacher 
Selection,” with a bibliography of 86 titles, was 


teachers colleges, was prepared by 


College for Women, London. 


contributed by Ida A. Jewett, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In Part IV, Dr. Stroh summarizes 
the conclusions of the several studies reported 
in the monograph under the caption, “A Pos- 
sible Better The 
recommendations of the program are organized 


Program for Selection.” 


inder the following headings: “Reeruiting and 
Selection at the High-School Level”; “Selection 
upon Entrance to the Teacher-Edueating In- 


stitutions”; “Continuing Selection throughout 
Professional Preparation”; “Selection by Em- 
ployers after Graduation’; “Factors Which 
Condition Suecess.” 

The editor regrets that in this “Event” space 
is not available for a more detailed summary 
of the findings and recommendations of a study 
that is a contribution of outstanding signifi- 
cance and value to the field of education. The 
monograph itself, however, is available for dis- 
tribution. It may be obtained from the office of 
the executive secretary of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
1909 Cliff Street, Austin, Tex. The price is 


$1.00, postpaid.—W. C. B. 


THE KATHARINE L. SHARP SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 

THE Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, which 
earries a stipend of $300 and exemption from 
tuition, will be awarded by the faculty of the 
University of Illinois Library School in March, 
1944. The award is made for the second year 
of study in library science. 

For admission to graduate courses appli- 
cants must have had four years of study plus one 
year in library science, all with superior scholar- 
ship records. They should present a reading knowl- 
edge of two modern foreign languages, one of which 
must be French or German. They should have had 
desirable experience and be adequately matured to 
profit from graduate study. The applicant should 
have a thesis topic in mind. 


The scholarship was endowed in 1933 by the 
University of Illinois Library School Associa- 
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tion as a memorial to the founder of the school. 
Ethelyn Markley, head cataloguer, University 
of Alabama, is the present Katharine L. Sharp 
scholar. 
Application blanks may be secured from the 
Robert B. 
with whom applications are to be filed before 


Mareh 1. 


director of the school, Downs, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR 
“NEW-PLAN” STUDENTS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 
A NEW procedure extending the use of apti 
tude tests for awarding entrance scholarships 
for the College of the University of Chicago 
where high-school students who have completed 
no more than their sophomore year may be en- 
rolled as college students—has been announced 
by the university through Aaron J. Brumbaugh, 
dean of students and chairman of the scholar- 

ship committee. 

Under the plan, the university will award, 
during the calendar year 1944, more than 100 
regular scholarships worth from $300 to $2,400 
and an undetermined number of special scholar- 
ships which range in value from $150 to $1,000. 
Approximately half of the scholarships are for 
high-school students who wish to take advantage 
of the “Chieago Plan,” which provides for col 
lege education to start at the eleventh grade of 
high school, enabling students to complete their 
general college training. two years earlier than 
under conventional college systems. Under the 
“Chieago Plan” it is possible for young men and 
women to get their bachelor’s degree when they 
are 18 or 19 years old, assuming they enter the 
college of the university at the age of 14 or 15. 

Recently Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the university, announced his conviction that the 
plan had already demonstrated its permanent 
validity as well as its obvious desirability for 
permitting young men to complete college be- 
fore they are inducted into the armed services 
during wartime. 

The new scholarship procedure, to be placed 
in effect with the December 4 tests, differs from 
former scholarship competitions sponsored by 
the university in two ways: 

1, All scholarships will now be awarded on the 
basis of aptitude tests, in addition to other criteria. 
Heretofore, the aptitude tests were required only 
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for those competing for the University of Chicago 


The ‘‘prize scholarships, ’’ 


‘*prize scholarships.’’ 
as such, have been abandoned. 

2. All students who compete for the scholarships 
must apply for admission to the University of Chi- 
Heretofore, students could try for ‘‘ prize 
they applied for 


cago. 
scholarships,’’ whether or not 
admission. 

Generally speaking, the scholarships will be 
available only for students in the top 10 per 
cent of their high-school classes. 

High school 


their sophomore year, or more, who plan to 


students who have completed 
enter the college in June or September, 1944, 
are asked to file their applications for scholar- 
ships before April 3, 1944. The tests for their 
scholarships will be given on April 22, 1944. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES A 
PROGRAM FOR LABOR 

Wayne University (Detroit) has announced 
the formal inauguration of the Wayne Univer- 
sity Labor Program, a project in worker edu- 
cation developed in co-operation with represen- 
tatives of organized labor in the Detroit area. 
The announcement says that this is “the first 
attempt on the part of university authorities to 
set up an extensive series of studies designed 
primarily to fit the educational needs of the 
working man.” <A bulletin deseribing the pro- 
gram lists 77 different courses in a dozen dif- 
ferent fields, including accounting, art, eco- 
nomics, English, government, history, home eco- 
nomics, law, shop mathematics, musie, recrea- 
tion, sociology, and speech. 

Harrison B. Fagan, associate professor of 
economies, Who is co-ordinator of the program, 
says regarding it: 

The sponsors of this venture are convineed that 
the worker needs university courses which deal spe- 
cifically with his problems and which are stream- 
lined and stripped of tedious non-essentials. This 


is what we have tried to provide. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS FOR SPANISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

In the wake of disturbances 
different the 
western part of the United States and amidst 


widespread 


among racial groups of south- 


the charges of prejudice against the Spanish- 


speaking minorities of this region, the Institute 
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of International Education, of which Stephen 
Duggan is the director, on October 1 announced 
the award of 15 fellowships designed to promote 
understanding and improve living conditions 
among the Spanish-speaking people of Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and the south 
ern part of California. The fellowships are 
offered by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs as part of its program to pro 
mote knowledge of inter-American conditions 
for the citizens of the United States. They will 
be administered by the Institute of Interna 
tional Education. 

The fellowships are for study in the fields of 
the social sciences, education, medicine, agricul 
ture, home economics, and social work at an aec- 
credited North American university or profes 
sional school. The stipend provides for tuition 
and living expenses for the academic year. It 
is expected that the recipients of the awards 
“will return to their own communities or to some 
other area in which there is a need for trained 
workers to carry out the purpose of the grants.” 

The following persons are the appointees for 
the present academic year: 


Zoila S. Causey, of Albuquerque (N. M.), to 
study physical education at the University of New 
Mexico; Elvira Chaparro, of El Paso (Tex.), to 
study education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Eva G. Currie, of Austin (Tex.), to study 
educational psychology at the University of Texas; 
Alicia E. Garcia, of Austin, to study social work 
at the New York School of Social Work; Nelda 
Guerrero, of San Antonio (Tex.), to study phys- 
ical education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Louis A. Lobate, of Alamosa (Colo.), to 
study Latin-American government and polities at 
the University of Southern California; Michael A. 
Lopez, of Alamosa, to study education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver; Arnulfo 8. Martinez, of Austin, 
to study education and languages at the University 
of Texas; Carmen Nieto, of Long Beach (Calif.), 
to study education at the University of California 
(Los Angeles); Maria Estella Pérez, of Browns- 
ville (Tex.), to study social work at the Graduate 
School of Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake 
College (San Antonio) ; Stephen A. Reyes, of Pasa- 
dena, to study social work at the University of 
Southern California; John Fidel Rios, of San Mar- 
cos (Tex.), to study art education at Columbia 
University; J. Julian Samora, of Monte Vista 
(Colo.), to study social, racial, and economic prob- 
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lems at Colorado State College of Agricuture and 
Mechanie Arts (Fort Collins); Vidal Trujillo, of 
Taos (N. M.), to study the teaching of English as 
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a foreign language at the University of Michigan; 
Sister Celine Vasquez, of Los Angeles, to study 


social work at St. Louis University. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE Rigut REVEREND MONSIGNOR PATRICK 
JOSEPH McCorMICk, since 1936 vice-rector, the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), sueceeded the late Most Reverend Joseph 
Moran Corrigan as the seventh rector, Novem- 
ber 9. 


in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 20, 1942. 


Father Corrigan’s death was reported 


S. C. Eastvo._p, whose appointment as pres- 
ident, College (Parkland, 
Wash., erroneously reported as at Everett) was 
announced in ScHoot AND Society, October 9, 
succeeded O. A. Tingelstad, July 1. 
Dr. Tinglestad “has been teaching 
indoctrination the 
school of the in-service training program at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard.” The 
under the direction of Lieutenant Commander 
O. D. Adams, chief training officer. 


Pacific Lutheran 


Since 
August 2, 
to employees in training 


program is 


JosepH H. Park, acting dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity, was named dean of the school and head 
of the department of history, November 14, to 
succeed John Musser, who has been retired as 
dean emeritus. 

WitFrorp S. MILLER, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed acting dean, Graduate School, to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to 
Theodore C. Blegen, dean, who is in Washing- 
ton directing “an important part of the educa- 
tional program of the Army Special Services 
Division on behalf of the American Historical 
Association.” Other recent appointments at the 
university include those of Charlotte S. Henry, 
assistant professor of social work and director 
of psychiatric social work and neuro-psychia- 
try; Milton Bruhn, assistant coach in physical 
education for men; and Chief Specialist John 
A. Seafide and Ensign Frank W. Patrick, of the 
Navy, in the same eapacity. Charles L. Rock 
was transferred from acting director of men’s 


activities to acting director, Student Activities 
Bureau. 

Byron D. Roserts, professor of mathematies, 
New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas), 
Horace W. 


reported in 


has been appointed acting dean. 
Marshall, 
SCHOOL AND Society, April 25, 


whose retirement was 
1942, returned 
to the university last summer to serve as dean 


and director of the summer session. 


Harry P. MEISLAHN, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Albany (N. Y.) Academy, was re 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, September 11, 
was formerly headmaster, Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory Country School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


According to the source used for the earlier an- 


Day 


nouncement, he had been reported only as the 
athletic coach, a post that he had held in addi- 


tion to the headmastership. 


PEARL BgorKk, formerly associate professor 
of edueation, Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa), has been appointed supervisor of inter- 
mediate and upper-grade teacher education at 
Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa. 


Wattuer I. Branpt, professor of history, 
has been appointed acting subchairman of the 
department of history, School of Business and 
Civie Administration, City College (New York), 
and Earl H. Ryan, to a similar post in the de- 
partment of public speaking. Dr. Brandt re- 
places E. MeClung Fleming, who is teaching 
soldiers enrolled in the ASTP of the college; 
Mr. Ryan replaces Kenneth F. Damon, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 

ALeTHA Herwia, former teacher of English 
and adviser in journalism, Rochester ( Minn.) 
Junior College, has been appointed professor of 
history, Findlay (Ohio) College. 

Tue following appointments were among 
those announced by Duke University (Durham, 
N. C.) in October: In the department of esthe- 
tics, art, and music: Elizabeth Sunderland, as- 
art; Louise Averill, in- 


sistant professor of 
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structor in art; Clare Leighton, visiting lecturer 
Robert 


the depart ment of 


on art; Hull, instructor in musie. In 


engineering: R. Kenneth 
Jacobs, assistant professor of civil engineering; 
Maury Davidson Baker, Jr., and Roscoe Ralph 
Oglesby, engineering drawing; 


Cooke Hulme 


Pattinson, instructors in mechanical engineer- 


instructors in 


Thomas Cheatham and Holmes 


ing. In mathematics: Bonnie Ethel Cone and 


Luther Irwin Wade, instructors. In physieal 


education (Woman’s College) : Vivian M. Drum- 
mond, Mary Judd, and Frederika Smith, in- 
N. Edgerton, Herbert 
Greenwald, and W. D. Knight, instructors. In 
David O. Walter, 


professor, John H. Wallowell, instruetor, and 


structors. In physies: F. 


political science: assistant 
Claude Henry Richards, Jr., part-time instrue- 
tor, all in political science, and Juda Goldin, 
lecturer in Hebrew history and religion. In 
zoology: Hulda Magalhaes, instructor. In Eng- 
lish: Ernest L. Badenoch, instructor in speech. 


DonALD P. SHERMAN, director of athletics, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
(Houghton), has been promoted from an asso- 
ciate professorship to a professorship of phys- 
ical education, according to an announcement 
sent to SCHOOL AND Society, November 8. In 
the same announcement the college reported that 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Burney B. Bennett, associate 
professor of languages, “has gone overseas as 
a member of the Edueational Services Section, 
Training Division, Bureau of Personnel, U. S. 
Navy.” 


department of languages, has been made a lieu- 


Ensign Robert D. Harper, also of the 


tenant, j.g. 

FRANK KE. NELSON, associate professor of 
dairy bacteriology, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (Manhattan), 
has been appointed professor of dairy industry 
and research professor in the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Iowa State College of Agri- 
eulture and Mechanie Arts, Ames. 


Rappt GILBERT KLAPERMAN, of the School of 
Religion, State University of Iowa, has been 
appointed to conduct a new course in Hebrew 
language for students and military cadets for 
“the purpose of teaching Jewish students and 
soldiers a reading knowledge of Hebrew so that 
they ean study prayers and literature in this 


language.” 
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THE REVEREND RicHarpD E. Lentz, pastor of 
the Christian Church, Franklin (Ind.), has been 
appointed to take over at Franklin College of 
Indiana part of the work in sociology that had 
been assigned to Arthur G. Horton, who sue- 
ceeded W. G. Mather, Jr., last spring upon the 
latter’s resignation to accept a post at DePauw 
John A. Bekker, 
of the staff, has accepted responsibility for the 
Professor Horton was forced to 
resign by the serious illness of his wife. 


University, Greencastle, Ind. 


other classes. 


Pau H. YounGer has sueceeded Hurst R. 
Anderson as registrar and administrative co- 
College, Meadville, Pa. 
The appointment of Dr. Anderson as president, 
Centennary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. 
J.), was reported in ScHooL AND SOcIETY, 
July 17. 


ordinator, Allegheny 


EVELYN STEEL LITTLE, professor of compara- 


tive languages and librarian, Mills College 
(Calif.), has been appointed assistant director 
of the American Library in London. The li- 


brary is “one of several established by the OWI 
in different parts of the British Empire.” 


Joun W. Kirston, formerly with Paramout 
Pictures and Walter Wanger Productions, has 
been appointed production manager, Princeton 
(N. J.) Film Center. The center is engaged 
in making educational motion pictures for use 
in general classrooms and in courses for the 
training of members of the armed forces. 


Rosert C. Hockert, former associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed scientifie di- 
rector of the Sugar Research Foundation, Ine. 


GEORGE GRANGER Brown, head of the depart- 
ment of chemical and metallurgical engineering, 
University of Michigan, was elected president, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, at 
the annual meeting of the institute held in Pitts- 
burgh, November 15. 


AT the meeting of the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools, October 19, the 
following officers were elected: Fred C. Smith, 
dean, University of Tennessee, president; W. D. 
Funkhouser, dean, University of Kentucky, vice- 
president; Roger P. McCutcheon, dean, Tulane 
University, seecretary-treasurer. Philip David- 
son, dean, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, 
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Tenn.), was appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and D. C. MelIntosh, dean, Oklahoma 
Agricultural Mechanieal (Still- 


water), Was reappointed to the same committee. 


and College 


Two appointments to the division of com- 
Office of Edueation, 
were announced, November 1, in Education for 


parative education, U. S. 
Victory. Cameron Dunean Ebaugh, head of 
the department of education and psychology, 
Shorter College (Rome, Ga.), and George Fred- 
erick Kneller, lecturer in education, Yale Uni- 
versity, have been named senior specialists on 
education in Latin-American countries and “wili 
study education systems through first-hand ex- 
perience and observation in the countries them- 


selves.” 


MARGUERITE H. Burnett has been appointed 
director of adult education, Delaware State De- 
partment of Education. 


Cart Ricw, formerly of Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, Ltd. (Menlo Park, Calif.), has been ap- 
pointed director of supervision and co-ordinator 
of curriculum for the schools of Kern County, 
Calif. 
ior High School, is the new co-ordinator of 


Ed Nix, principal, Eureka (Calif.) Jun- 


secondary education in the same system. 


Curtis E. WARREN assumed the superintend- 
eney of schools, San Francisco, July 1. 


Harry L. Kriner, assistant director of 
teacher education and certification, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruction, 
will assume the superintendency of schools, 
Altoona (Pa.), December. 1, to complete thé 
unexpired term of Levi Gilbert, who resigned 
last June to enter the Army as a major. The 
term extends to the first Monday in July, 1946. 
Harry C. Smith, retired supervisor of schools, 
who has been serving as administrator in the 
interim, will continue as acting superintendent 
until Dr. Kriner arrives. 


Percy KINGSLEY, principal, Shelton (Conn.) 
High School, was elected superintendent of 
schools, November 3, to succeed the late Harry 
E. Fowler. 


Water W. Witcox, professor of economies 
and sociology, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanie Arts, who has been on leave 
of absence since December, 1942, for service 
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Fx od 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, has resigned 


with the Distribution Administration, 
to accept the professorship of farm manage- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin. Leaves 
of absence have been granted by the college to: 
Rainer W. Schickele, assistant professor of eco 
Pro- 


Bureau of Agricultural 


nomics, for service with the Division of 
gram Surveys, U. S. 
Economies; Andrew Logan MeComb, assistant 
professor of forestry, for service with the Office 
of Economie Wartare for the development of 
Arthur G. 
Norman, professor of soils, to the war research 


einchona trees in Colombia; and 


service of the National Academy of Sciences. 


H. E. Fiuynn, Minnesota State Commissioner 
of Edueation, offered his resignation to the 
State Board of Mr. 
Flynn had served the state for the past twenty- 


Edueation, August 1. 
eight years as inspector of graded elementary 
schools, supervisor of teacher-training depart- 
ments, director of high schools, and finally com- 


missioner of education. 


Recent Deaths 

LucetrTa DANIELL, retired director of student 
welfare, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, November 5, at the age of seventy-six 
Miss Daniell began her service to the 
college (then the New York College for the 


Training of Teachers) in 1891 as an assistant 


years. 


in the kindergarten department. She became an 
instructor in 1892 and served as registrar from 
1894 to 1900. 


director of student welfare, a post that she held 


In the latter year she was named 


until her retirement, 1932. 


JAMES CHRISTIAN MEINICH HANSON, emer- 
itus professor of library science, the University 
of Chieago, died, November 8, at: the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Hanson, who had won 
international recognition through his reorgani- 
zation of the Vatican Library in 1928, had de 
voted more than fifty years to modernizing 
American library systems. He had served as a 
teacher (1884-88) in the schools of Chicago; 
sataloguer and classifier (1890-93), Newberry 
Library; chief of the catalogue department 
(1893-97), University of Wisconsin Library; 
chief catalogue director (1897-1910), Library 
of Congress; and assistant director (1910-27), 
acting director (1927-28), of the libraries, and 
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professor of library science (1928-34), the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


FREDERICK REVELL KNEELAND, who retired in 
1922 as professor of chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, died, November 9. 


Lucy Exvuis ALLEN, co-founder of the Misses 
Allen School (West Newton, Mass.), died, No- 
Miss 
Allen had served the school from its founding 
(1904) until her retirement in 1941. 


vember 12, at the age of seventy-six years. 


JoHN Dennis Apbams, former president, 
Philadelphia School of the Bible, died, Novem- 
Mr. 


Adams had been affiliated with the school since 


ber 14, at the age of seventy-six years. 


1918 when he became its first general secretary. 
In 1933 he was elected to the presidency and 
served until 1936 when he became chairman of 
the Board of Directors. He was re-elected pres- 
ident in 1941 and continued in this post until ill 


health forced his retirement last September. 

Witiiam B. 
fessor of economics, Connecticut College (New 
14, at the 
Professor Doyle, who had 


Doy.Lk, former assistant pro- 


London), died, November age of 
seventy-five years. 
taught at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh) for fourteen years before going 
to Connecticut College (1919) as an instructor 
in history, retired in 1933, but had served since 


that time as an assistant in the college library. 


Coming Events 

THE 27th annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America will be held at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27-28, in conjunction with the meetings of 
the American Mathematical Society. 
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THE 58th annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Decem- 
ber 3-4. The sessions on December 3 will be 
held by the NEACSC. On the fourth there wil! 
be meetings of the affiliated associations: the 
New England Junior College Council, with an 
opening address at 10 o’clock by Jesse P. Bogue, 
president, American Association of Junior Co] 
leges; the New England Modern Language As 
sociation, with a general meeting at 11: 45 a.m.; 
the Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England, with discussions from 10: 45 to 
12:15 and a 2:00 P.M. meeting at which the 
topic, “Experience with Wartime Mathematies,” 
will be presented by Ralph Beatley, associate 
professor of education, Harvard University, 
speaking for the Army, Titus E. Mergendahl, 
professor of mathematics, Tufts College, for the 
Navy, and Joseph Spear, chairman, department 
of mathematics, Northeastern University, for 
the civilian; and the New England Association 
of Chemistry Teachers in joint session with the 
New England Biological Association and the 
Eastern Association of Physies Teachers. 
Other Items 

Hevpce Kart Avuaust Koxkeritz, of the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, Sweden, gave a series of lec- 
tures during the week of October 18-23 at Indi- 
ana University. During the three years that 
Professor Kokeritz has been in this country, 
he has been visiting professor of English lan- 
guage at the University of Minnesota and the 
State University of Iowa. While lecturing at 
Indiana University, Professor Kokeritz “gave 
the authentic dialect and pronunciation of 
Shakespeare’s English.” 


Shorter Papers... 





YOUTH AND WAR WORK 

WHEN a teacher who has been chiefly eon- 
cerned with the philosophy and practices of 
education for a number of years accepts sum- 
mer employment in a wartime industry, he is 
likely to have many anxieties coneerning his 
He may ask himself: Of what 
Did I take the 
job beeause the wages were relatively high, or 
am I being patriotic and aiding the war effort? 
Will I return to my professional job with the 


new experience. 
value is this experience to me? 


feeling that my summer spent in industry was 
a waste of time to me? Will all of these young 
people from the high schools and colleges, who 
have left school because of remunerative in- 
centives in the war industries ever go back to 
school? Will youth in such jobs as these have 
gained any worth-while educational experiences? 
Will the processes of general education be re- 
tarded by the fact that many youth of the na- 
tion will, at least for the duration, be in indus- 
try rather than in classrooms? Such thoughts 
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as these are paramount in one’s thinking the 
first few days that one works in a war industry, 
especially in an industry employing several 
thousand people of whom many represent the 
vouth, young men, and young women of the 
nation. 

To venture an estimate as to what effect em- 
ployment of youth in war industries is likely 
to have on the progress of education is, of 
course, merely a speculation at this time. How- 
ever, it is too easy for educators to feel that 
education is a classroom process. The writer, 
too, would much prefer to see the orderly proe- 


But 


we must face the fact that such orderly proe- 


esses of peacetime education in operation. 


esses are not in operation and probably will not 
be completely in operation until the war is over. 
We need not, however, be too pessimistie about 
the future of education. Many young people 
working at war jobs are receiving a direct ex- 
perience in the job of making a living that nor- 
mally would not have been available to them 
until later on in their lives. Again, choice of 
a permanent vocation may prove to be more 
wisely made because of these present oceupa- 
tional experiences. Furthermore, a functional 
influence is now being exerted in education 
which may tend to restore realism to the class- 
room later. 

No doubt the uppermost thought in many 
people’s minds is that of what is happening to 
Will we, if the war 
prevails a few more years, be merely a nation 
On this point 


so-called liberal education. 


of unedueated factory workers? 
the writer would like to enumerate a few obser- 
vations of his own. He has been associated with 
the practice of education for a number of years 
as an instructor of social science on the college 
level. His extended 
through the doctorate level. Yet he realizes 
after working in industry for a that 
liberal education is more than a classroom ac- 
Not many of us comprehend fully the 


own formal edueation 


while 


tivity. 
steps through which a goods passes before it 
becomes a finished product. Many of us may 
not need, or be interested in, such informa- 
tion, but many do need such information and 
many others need to kindle an interest in this 
phase of the “American way.” Whether goods 
be peacetime commodities or instruments of 
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war, the chief problem of the industry produe- 
ing them is to see to it that the right kinds of 
Now 
Form-, place-, 


utilities are created in these goods. 
“utility” is an academic term. 
time-, and composition-utility are all academic 
terms. Many a college lad could define these 
terms. Somehow, though, these terms take on 
increased meaning when you see these utilities 
being created. 

My first few weeks in industry were spent 
I learned the 
types of jobs that could be produced by punches 
and dies. had 


experienced rather fully the work that is done 


in the punch-press department. 
Before the summer was over I 


in many departments of a large industry. I 
saw the automatie machines, unattended and al- 
most humanly, produce complete parts. Then 
there were the manually-operated machines with 
operators demonstrating all degrees of skill. I 
observed at first hand some of the labor rela- 
tions. I saw the different wage incentives oper- 
ating in different departments. In some depart- 
ments the workers were paid an hourly rate, in 
others they were working on piece rate. Some 
liked one system; some liked the other; some 
didn’t like either system and just grouched. As 
I worked in and observed these conditions I 
somehow felt that I was filling a gap in my own 
education. I saw utility being created in goods 
and I understood how it was accomplished. I 
now realize that the stand for the calendar pad 
on my desk is a product of a punch-press de- 
partment, created by a punch falling on a piece 
of metal nested in a die. The typewriter with 
which I type is made up of many parts, but 
most of these parts are not mysteries to me any 
more because I realize how they were produced. 
I find a new interest in man-made and machine- 
made things. Simple and previously uninter- 
esting things become interesting to me now. I 
find myself analyzing a commodity trying to 
determine whether a certain operation on this 
commodity was done on a hand lathe, or on an 
automatie serew machine, or on the punch press, 
or on some other machine. I sometimes wonder 


if the workers who produced a certain com- 


modity thought of their foremen as the “big 
boss,” as seems to be the common tendency, 
one that has caused many personnel problems. 
understanding and insight of 


Somehow such 


what goes on in the field of direct production 
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creates the sort of interest in one that really 
and 
broadens our interests in the things we actually 


lasts. Such an understanding deepens 
live by and with. 

Perhaps we should not have too many fears 
as to what is going to be the outcome of war 
work on youth. To know how to produce war 
materials is not the most important knowl- 
edge for young people to have, but an under- 
standing of the productive system in general 
and of what it can do in supplying our wants 
in peacetime is important. Personally, I would 
not be concerned whether a person could recite 
definitions of time-, place-, form-, and composi- 
tion-utility as lung as he knows what takes place 
in practice. When he sees a piece of raw mate- 
rial go through several forming and assembly 
operations that the 
manufacturer all along has been mainly con- 
this raw 


and really understands 
cerned 
material, then he really understands what utility 
These are just a few of the many in- 


with giving form-utility to 


means. 


Books .. =. 
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sights and interests that one gets from working 
in the field of direct production. If the war 
does not last too long we need not have too 
many fears about the present education of 
youth. Many of these youth may never return 
to complete their formal education, but there 
is a valuable educative process going on in our 
industries. The war has necessitated or at least 
supplied an incentive for people to enter the 
field of production. Perhaps many of us will 
be functionally and perhaps liberally better 
educated because of these work experiences. 
One cannot help but feel that he has a stake in 
It is obvious that 
the youth gaining work experiences in our in- 
dustries will come out of those jobs with a feel- 
ing that he has done something to preserve the 
American system, and with a desire to per- 


a place where he has worked. 


petuate its values. 
WarkEN C. Davis 
ROcHESTER (N. Y.) ATHENAEUM AND 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 





AMERICA IN A WAR-WORN WORLD 

American Today and Tomorrow. 
By Ryuuis ALEXANDER GOSLIN, OMAR Pan- 
coast GosLin and HELEN FRANCES STOREN. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1942. $2.12. 

America in a World at War. By Wituiam B. 
Brown, MAxweE.u 8S. STEWART and WALTER E. 
Myer. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1942. $1.80. 

American Society and the Changing World. By 
C. H. PeaaG et al. xiii+601 pp. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. $3.50. 

The War and America. By Francis L. Bacon. 
Pp. 125. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1942. $.60. 

Ir is a truism that democracy needs to be 
understood today as never before in its check- 


Democracy 


xvii + 589 pp. 


vii + 328 pp. 


ered career. Simple though its essential mean- 
ing and message may be, it somehow lines the 
successful teaching with seemingly 
Nor is the road to 
democracy-in-actual-practice a more easily tra- 
To lighten the difficulties in the 
presentation of democracy, better, more sincere 


path of 
unbridgeable obstacles. 


versed one. 


teaching and better educational materials are 
required. And this does not mean on the scho- 
lastie levels alone; even the college students 
and the adult learners should be the objects of 
indoctrination of American democracy on a 
more lasting basis. 

In line with the requirements of the demo- 
cratie education of the adolescent and adult 
citizenry, a steadily increasing number of pub- 
lieations have been prepared. The four re- 
viewed here illustrate approaches toward en- 
lightenment in the principles, practices, and 
problems of democracy for high-school and eol- 
lege students and for the citizen-at-large. All 
tell the same basic story in varying amounts of 
detail and in different ways, yet not one is 
superfluous. 

THE volume by the Goslins and Miss Storen 
breathes a Progressive air. It is perhaps the 
most attractive textbook on problems of Amer- 
ican democracy to be published in recent years. 
It is full of excellently selected photographs, 
suggestive drawings, graphs, charts, activities, 
book lists, questions, and challenges for diseus- 


sion. No topie is taboo; the subject matter 
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ranges over the realms of economics, sociology, 
politieal science and civics, wartime America. 
There should be little cause for complaint on the 
part of the teacher or the pupil, as far as inter- 
est is concerned. There can be little excuse for 
lack of thinking in elasses where this text is 
adopted. 

The up-to-the-minuteness and positive Amer- 
ican spirit of the book make it a valuable addi- 
tion to previous efforts in teaching democracy 
to high-school students. [A lone digression 
should here be permitted: What happens to 
proper names in the bibliographies is nobody’s 
business—least of all the authors’. 
roundup is only the 
Catherine Feline (for Filene) need be cited. 
If this be pedantry, the reviewer acknowledges 


A sample 


unnecessary ; pase of 


guilt. It is high time that some one spoke up 
for the defenseless students who waste valuable 
time among the library card catalogues in a 
fruitless pursuit of suggested readings care- 
lessly labeled in the text. j 

THE title of the second volume is indicative 
Prepared by the 
director of curriculum of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, William B. Brown, the editor 
of the Publie Affairs Pamphlets, Maxwell S. 
Stewart, and the director of the Civic Education 
Service, Walter E. Myer, it endeavors to set 


of its seope and emphasis. 


before the secondary-school pupil, in a manner 
comprehensible and interesting to him, the 
world stage upon which America is one of the 
chief actors. It informs the pupil of the mean- 
ing and history of American democracy, the 
relation of his country to the warring world, 
how the Axis prepares its people for death, 
how the American Army and Navy are organ- 
America’s 
resources and efforts in the war. The 
chapter looks forward to postwar reconstruc- 
tion. Like the preceding volume, “America in a 
World at War” contains ample questions for 


ized, the new strategy of warfare, 
final 


activities, chapter bibliographies 
(well proofread), and an index. 
tion should be made of the splendid action pho- 
tographs of the nation at war on the home and 
the military fronts. The maps are clear and 


It is safe to predict a successful 


discussion, 
Special men- 


instructive. 
career for the volume in teachin, young Amer- 
ica what the country is fighting for. 

NINE faculty members from the University of 
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North Carolina, joined by a colleague from the 
University of the South, have pooled their in 
tellectual resources to produce a serious, factual 
introduction to the problems of society against 
The 


first part contains eleven chapters tracing the 


the background of a “changing world.” 


history of international affairs and of certain 
U.S.S.R., Germany, 


Great Britain, from Versailles to the present 


important nations, e.g., 


war. A chapter by Dr. Pegg offers a summary 
of the progress of the war to Pearl Harbor. 
Part II examines the United States 


ernmental structure and procedure, foreign pol 


its gov- 
icy, economie and social problems. Edueation 
and religion are two areas which have been 
overlooked. 

This text has a solid appearance, broken here 
and there by some maps (the one of Europe 
has little value) and helpful charts and graphs. 
The suggested readings at the end of the chap- 
ters are selective and representative, although 
some well-established titles (like A. C. Wilgus’s 
History of Hispanie America) were not favored 
with inclusion. The index is thorough. 

A fine beginning toward the understanding 
and appreciation of America’s problems at 
affairs is 

It is the 
duty of the college student to proceed from this 


home and her position in world 


afforded by this co-operative volume. 


point to a stage of knowledge and understand- 
ing of greater depth. 

THE causes and conduct of World War IT, 
prior to and after the entrance of America, are 
treated in the paper-backed booklet of Bacon. 
It is nearly two years out of date, so far as the 
status of belligerency is concerned. However, 
the discussion of the roots ef the war ean still 
be enlightening to the adult reader, for whose 
needs the intended. 


publication is evidently 


Some well-prepared maps, simple statistical 
tables, and a good index make the booklet of 
greater utility. 

It is fitting and proper to close this collective 
review with a plea to the readers of this journal 
to make these or similar books available to the 
boys—and the girls—in the service. Not by 


arms alone is this war to be won. 


WituiamM W. BrIiCcKMAN 
EDITOR (ON MILITARY LEAVE), 
Education Abstracts, 
New York CITY 
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TEACHER-EDUCATION FOR 
COMMUNITY STUDY 

IXPERIENCE With the methods, problems, and 
philosophy of community study through the 
schools is available to prospective teachers in 
approximately one third of America’s fully ac- 
credited universities, colleges, and teachers col- 
leges. Such is the general conclusion of a na- 
tional survey! of teacher-education for eommu- 
nity-study leadership which has been completed 
by the writer under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education of the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York. The survey teacher-education 
programs operating in 436 institutions during 
the academie year 1941-42, just before war de- 


covered 


mands began to force drastie modifications upon 
college curricula everywhere. This survey there- 
fore reports the peak development to date of 
community study in teacher-education. 

More or less systematie programs of instruc- 
tion in community-study techniques were found 
to exist in 161 (37 per cent) of these 436 institu- 
tions. Such programs were of three chief types: 
(a) special courses devoted to community study 
for teachers, (b) aspects of conventional courses 
wherein community study is given limited atten- 
tion, and (c) informal service activities, such as 
those of serap collection, leadership in youth 
groups, service in social settlements, and the 
like. 

The special courses were themselves of four 
major kinds: (1) ecommunity-study methods, 
techniques, programs, and philosophy; (2) com- 
munity organization, structure, and problems; 
(3) community relations of schools, involving 
both teacher-community and school-community 
situations; and (4) community-study workshops. 
It is perhaps significant of the community-study 
movement’s growth that of all special courses 
whose inaugural was reported, only one was 
started before 1935, and 60 per cent were first 
offered after 1940. 

Only six special courses in community-study 

1 For a more nearly complete report of this sur- 
vey, see Educational Record, October, 1943. 


methods were found in the entire nation. Oj 
these six courses, that offered at Russell Sage 
College was the only one in the East. The 
South was represented by courses at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers and at the George 
Washington University, the Great Lakes region 
by offerings at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity and at the University of Chicago, and 
the Far West by a course at the University of 
Oregon. 

Twenty-nine special courses in community 
organization, seventeen in community relations, 
and four community-study workshops were lo- 
vated by the survey. These courses were re- 
ported from all parts of the country, although 
the Great Lakes region led the others somewhat 
with 44 per cent of its responding institutions 
reporting such courses. 

Relatively few prospective teachers, however, 
were reached by any of these special courses. 
Such specifie figures as were secured indicate 
that typically not more than a fourth to a third 
of the prospective teachers in the responding 
institutions received any kind of community in- 
struction or experience, either in special courses, 
as aspects of other courses, or through informal 
service activities. And when the prospective 
teacher group as a national whole is considered, 
the percentage being systematically prepared 
for community leadership through realistic edu- 
cation was obviously very small. 

Although only half of the 436 institutions 
originally polled returned their questionnaires, 
it is probably safe to assume that considerably 
more than half of the community-study pro- 
grams then operating have been reported in this 
survey. Since community study and participa- 
tion is a new movement in American education, 
it is probable that most institutions which were 
active in this field did return questionnaires, 
send descriptive materials, or through other 
means are included in the present study. 

Epwarp G. OLSEN 

Director, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, 

Troy, N. Y. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN A 
POSTWAR WORLD 

PROCEDURES in college education vary con- 
siderably according to the recent study of Luella 
Cole... Variation in teaching method is no ex- 
ception. If the reeent NEA and University of 
Chieago conferences? are typical of the salient 
changes recommended for the postwar colleges, 
some of the current teaching methods are due 
for an overhauling. 

Along with the above major factor of change 
in postwar college planning goes another find- 
ng. Researches on student attitudes reveal that 
minds are not changed any too encouragingly 
It is true that stu- 
dents may change their minds somewhat when 
They usually be- 


in the college classroom. 


certain conditions are met. 
come more liberal as they advance from year to 
Likewise, teachers effect atti- 
tude changes more reliably than do the courses 
as far as the fields of polities and religion are 
concerned.* Students also show a more reliable 
change in attitude with questions based upon 
fact rather than upon emotion. A fourth fac- 
tor, or rather an aspect of factual information 
in college teaching, was discovered from three 
different classroom researches. 

The writer conducted an experiment® with 96 


year in college. 


college students in a general psychology class 
with respect to changing their minds on belief 
in superstition. At the beginning of the course 
a superstition test of 48 items was given each 
student and his score recorded. No reference 
was made to this test until late in the semester. 
The students studied scientific experiments on 
graphology, phrenology, fortune-telling, rod- 
divining, judging faces from pictures, ete. 
Kodachrone colored slides on superstition were 


shown. Late in the semester, after study, read- 


ing, class discussion, personal experiment, and 


1Cole, Luella, ‘‘The Background for College 
Teaching.’’ New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Ine., 1940. 

2 Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions at the University of Chicago, July 8, 
9, 1943. 

3 Murphy, G., Murphy, L. B., and Newcomb, 
T. M., ‘‘ Experimental Social Psychology.’’ New 
York: Harpers, 1937, ch. xiii. 

4Emme, E. E., Phi Delta Kappan, 25: 109-111, 
January, 1943. 

5 Emme, E. E., Journal of Psychology, 10: 279- 
291, 1940. (An evaluation of the literature on 
superstition is included.) 


teacher influence on these superstitious beliefs, 
another test of the same items was given. It 
was set up in such a way that identification with 
the earlier test was difficult until the test was 
about completed. The same study was con- 
ducted one year later yielding practically the 
same results.° The study was conducted again 
in the summer of 1943 with a smaller but very 
intelligent group of college students, producing 
almost identical results as the two previous 
studies, viz., students do change their minds on 
superstitious beliefs when exposed to experi- 
mental evidence of specific and factual informa- 
tion of positive significance. 

In the first study, superstitious beliefs for 
each student were reduced from 2.67 mean 
average beliefs to .67 of one belief; in the 
second study, the reduction was from 5.83 beliefs 
to 2.96 beliefs; in the more recent summer- 
school study (unpublished) the change was even 
greater, 9.25 mean average beliefs reduced to 
2.68. It was found that students of low intelli- 
gence usually reduced their beliefs very little.® 
Student A had 14 beliefs at the beginning and 
13 at conclusion of the course; B reduced belief 
from 11 to 9; C from 13 to 9; D from 17 to 13. 
Thus little reduction on the part of students of 
low intelligence accounts for the seemingly low 
mean average when the entire class is averaged 
together. Also, note that good students, who 
usually have fewer superstitious beliefs, reduce 
them quite markedly: Q from 5 to 0; R from 11 
to 3; S from 4 to 0; and T from 8 to 1; ete. 

Three successive classroom researches reveal 
that superstitions are reduced by specific in- 
struction when the data come from experimental 
(Note 
that emotion is not a significant factor in 


evidence and a teacher that is respected. 


superstitious beliefs.°) 

Certainly lesson planning, course objectives, 
and other aspects of postwar planning for col 
lege teaching, will include experimental evi- 
In the field 


of the social sciences, students enjoy reading 


dence that is factual and positive. 


well-written experiments that are intelligible to 
lay readers. Earve E. EMME 
CHAIRMAN OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONNEL, 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, 
Sioux City, Iowa 
6 Emme, E. E., Journal of Psychology, 12: 183- 
184, 1941. 
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° 
‘An Activity Analysis of Orthopedic Nursing.’’ 
The Nursing Education Bulletin, New Series, V. 
Pp. 25. Bureau of Publications Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1943. 60¢. 
e 


BRONSON, LeIsa (compiler). Reading List on the 
Four Freedoms. Pp.47. The Women’s Division, 
Democratic National Committee, Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington 6, D. C. 1943. 

An annotated bibliography 
e 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM G., and JAMES H. BEDFORD. 

You and Your Future Job (The Occupational 
Relations Series). Pp. xiv+368. Illustrated. 
Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 1944. 
Discussing choice of a vocation, agriculture, industry 
and the trades, building and construction, factory 
and shop work, clerical and financial work, mer- 
chandising and selling, going into business, health 
and healing, domestic and personal service, trans- 
portation and communication, protection and de 
fense, the arts and crafts, entertainment and writing, 
college and the professions, social and religious work, 
government service, opportunities for women, earn 
ing money at home, doing something different, work 
for those over forty, and landing the job. 








De MADARIAGA, SALVADOR. Spain. Pp. 509. Cre- 
ative Age Press, Ine., 11 East 44th St., New 
York. 1943. $4.00. 


That the Civil War in Spain was the rehearsal—in 
more senses than one—for the present global strug- 
gle is now generally realized. And it is realized, tov, 
that Spain's today and tomorrow are of pressing im- 
portance to the rest of the world. What is lacking 
to the publie generally is the concrete, factual knowl 
edge that should accompany realization, and which 
is necessary if realization is to go beyond emotional 
acceptance to effective thought and action. The 
writer aims to provide this essential background. 


DUGGAN, STEPHEN. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 
of the Director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 71. Published by the 
institute, 2 West 45th St., New York. 1943. 


EMILIA Y AURELIA. Juan y Maria. Approximately 
58 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. 1943. $1.25. 
A Spanish text in pictures that will appeal to every 
child between the ages of 4 and 12. It will form a 
sound basis for additional study of the language. 


The Gardners Become Citizens—Supplementary Lit- 

eracy Readers (Federal Textbook on Citizenship). 
Book 1: pp. 28. Book 2: pp. 43. Each illus- 
trated. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1943. 10¢ each. 
These readers, for use in the public schools by candi- 
dates for naturalization, are prepared at two levels 
of reading ability. The lesson arrangement and the 
story are the same in each book. This plan enables 
a teacher to combine two groups of varying ability 
for group discussion. A teacher's edition (pp. 38) 
accompanies the set 
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Pp. lii+ 164. 
(Box 


GREINER, S. Prelude to Sanity. 
Master Publications, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
637). 1943. $3.00. 

A discussion in 23 chapters grouped under “The 
Roots of Chaos,” “Racial Necrosis,” “Fashions in 
Hallucinosis,” “Civilization as Somnambulism,” 
“The Mechanisms of Frustration, Inversion, and Ag 
gravation,” “Credo of a Racial Diagnostician.” 

@ 

HALL, WALTER PHELPS. World Wars and Revolu- 
tions—The Course of Europe Since 1900. Pp. 
xvi+406+xxxiv. Illustrated. D. Appleton. 
Century. 1943. $4.00. 

An up-to-the-minute diplomatic, military, social, and 
economic history of the cataclysmic years in Europe 
from 1914 through the African campaign in 1943, 
with special consideration of the role America has 
played in the European drama. 
e 
Moxon, ROSAMOND SAWYER, and MABEL CLARKE 


PrABoDy. Twenty-five Years—Two Anniversary 
Sketches. Pp. xiii+ 74. Published by New Jer- 


sey College for Women, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 1943. $1.00; special rate to 
N. J. C. graduates. 
e 

Paul Bunyan’s Quiz. Approximately 49 pages. I]- 
lustrated. American Forest Products Industries, 
Inec., 1319 18th St., NW, Washington 6. 1943. 
Answers questions most frequently asked about for- 
est industries. 


e 
Visual Aids. Bulletin (Vol. XXIX, No. 1), Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana University. Pp. 194. 
Published by the university. 1943. 
A catalog. All films included are 16-mm. 











Collective Insurance 








College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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